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expression of it. Moreover, it is now almost entirely
restricted to correspondence.

While Jerome sees the world, however, in all its
variegated lights and colours, Alissa roams in the
shadow of the garden at Fougueusemare. She is
wholly occupied in being a mother to her old father
and to his family, in attending to her charities, and
in practising her religion, She grows neither sour
nor bitter, but she becomes interpenetrated by the
pangs of many exquisite scruples. The mother of
Jerome dies, and on her deathbed desires that she
may see the hand of her son close in formal
betrothal on the pale hand of Alissa; but the girl
cannot persuade herself that she ought to bind her
young cousin with any vow; she insists that they
should wait until J6rome is more sure of his own
mind. " Comprends/' she adds, "que je ne parle
que pour toi-merne, car pour moi je crois bien que
je ne pourrai jamais cesser de t'aimer." At this
moment, infinitely perplexing for the young lover,
with his alternatives of docility and exasperation, the
mind of Alissa is slowly proceeding in a direction
still undetermined to her own consciousness.

From this point the relation between the lovers
becomes more and more tragical. Various incidents,
of a nature to enliven very agreeably and naturally
the pages of M. Gide, interpose to prolong the
inevitable delay, and to separate Jerome still further
from Alissa. These obstacles, however, seem to
Jerome to be exclusively of a material order ; his
fidelity to his purpose is unshaken, and he never